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SILVER STAR FOR A HERO 
(U. S. Army Signal Corps photo from H. & E.) 


Lieut. General George S. Patton, Jr., 3rd Army Com- 
mander in Europe, pins the Silver Star on Pvt. Ernest 
A. Jenkins, of New York City, for heroic action during 
the fighting in Chateaudun, France, August 16-17. 
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HEN the war in Europe is over, what should be 
done about Germany? 

Will the peace-loving nations of the world find 
a way to stop Germany from starting another war? 

These questions are being studied in almost every 
United Nations capital in the world. 

Several plans have already been agreed upon by the 
U. S., Great Britain, and Russia. Their first decision was: 
Unconditional Surrender for Germany. 

The three nations also organized the European Ad- 
visory Committee, an agency to begin work on the peace 
plans. 

Reports from the committee state that: 

Germany will be divided into three zones of occupa- 
tion. (See map on opposite page. ) 

The eastern part of Germany and East Prussia will 
be occupied by Russia. 

The western part of Germany will be divided into 
two zones — northwestern and southwestern. The north- 
western zone will be occupied by Great Britain, the 
southwestern by the U. S. 

The capital of Germany, Berlin, will be occupied by 
the troops of Great Britain, the U. S. and Russia. 

General Eisenhower laid down the law to the German 
people when Allied troops penetrated the border. He 
declared in a proclamation that AMG (Allied Military 
Government) would take over control in captured 
territory. 

AMG is a specially trained body of government offi- 
ciuls who will take charge until suitable German leaders 
can be found. 

In his proclamation, General Eisenhower said: “We 
shall overthrow the Nazi rule, dissolve the Nazi party, 
and abolish cruel, oppressive laws.” 


-— Shee Te - vagy 
Burek in the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News 

“Do you think they’d be cruel enough to do 

the same to us as we did to them, Fritz?” 








What 


fo do about 
Germany! 


The present plans of the European Advisory Com- 
mittee deal with immediate occupation only. They do 
not cover all the big problems of how to lead Germany 
to becoming a peace-loving nation. 

Final steps will probably wait until Germany’s defeat 
when statesmen can study conditions in Germany by 
going there. 

Many plans have been suggested to stop Germany 
from ever again making war. 


THE MORGENTHAU PLAN 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
believes that all of Germany’s heavy industry should be 
removed to neighboring countries. First on the list 
woul * be the steel industry. If this were done, Germany 
would not have the basic materials for re-arming. 

Under the Morgenthau Plan, the German industrial 
region known as the Saar would go to France. (See 
map. ) 

The Ruhr, another industrial area, would be placed 
under international control. 

If this were done, it would make Germany mainly an 
agricultural nation with some light industries. 

Some say this plan would not work. The German 
people would refuse to cooperate and they could not be 
forced to. To strip Germany of her industry would lead 
to unemployment, discontent, and possibly rebellion. 

These people say that Germany should continue as an 
industrial nation, but should be carefully controlled by 
the Allies to see that no war materials are made. 


SUMNER WELLES’ PLAN 


Sumner Welles, former Under-Secretary of State, says 
that Germany should be broken up into three separate 
states. So divided, she would not have the strength to 
re-arm. This plan was described in Mr. Welles’ book, 
The Time for Decision. 


THE VANSITTART PLAN 


Lord Vansittart, a British statesman, holds all the 
German people responsible for the war. Some are more 
guilty than others, he says, but “none is guiltless.” All 
should be punished. 

Militarism must be “wiped out of the German heart,” 
he believes. No uniforms, no goose-stepping would be 
allowed. In a recent speech Vansittart said: “I take it 
for granted that Germany shall never again have any 
army, navy, or air force.” 

If war, as Vansittart says, is to be “wiped out of the 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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Battle of Philippines 


After two years and six months of hard, 
courageous struggle, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has fulfilled his pledge to return to the 
Philippines. 

Led by General MacArthur, in person, 250,- 
000 Yanks stormed ashore on the central Philip- 
pine island of Leyte. Among these troops was 
every living member of the ill-fated garrison 
who escaped when Corregidor fell to the Japs. 

With MacArthur was Sergio Osmena, Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Commonwealth. 

After landing, General MacArthur spoke by 
radio to the people of the Philippines. 

He said, “This is the voice of freedom, Gen- 
eral MacArthur speaking. 

“TI have returned. By the grace of Almighty 
God our force stands again on Philippine soil, 
soil consecrated in the blood of our two peo- 
ples.” 
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More men landed on Leyte during the 
first day than were landed on Normandy 
on D-Day last June. The Philippine land- 
ings were covered by the mightiest naval 
and air bombardment of the war. 

In taking Leyte, our troops cut the 
enemy-held Philippine Islands in half. 
The Japanese had expected that land- 
ings would be made on Mindanao, and 
were caught entirely by surprise. 


Copyright 1944 Field Publications 


By cutting the islands in half, we 


prepare their defense of the Philippines, 
completely isolated the Japanese garri- 


and liberation of the islands may take 


son of 20,000 troops on Mindanao. 
Landings on Luzon to the north will 
be easier when we have captured bases 
on other central Philippine islands. 
Our troops are now only a little 
more than 300 miles from Manila, capi- 
tal of the Philippines. 
The Japanese have had ample time to 


months, 

There are said to be over 225,000 
erack Japanese troops in the Philip- 
pines. They are commanded by Field 
Marshal Juichi Terauchi, who was at 
one time Japanese War Minister, and 
was later in command of the Japanese 
armies in North China. 
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Chinese language, and means 

“sun origin” or “land of the rising 
sun.” The Japanese pronounce “the 
Chinese characters as Nihon, from 
which we get the word Nippon. 

The illustration at the right shows 
how the word Japan is written in 
both Japanese and Chinese. The 
Japanese got their alphabet and 
written language from. the Chinese. 

Japan is an archipelago of 4,072 
islands, but only four are large 
enough to have major importance. 

The four volcanic islands which 
form the Japanese homeland are 
Kyushu, Shikoku, the main island of 
Honshu, and Hokkaido. 

The southern half of Sakhalin (see 
map) was won by Japan from Russia 
in the war of 1904-5. 

There is no part of Japan more 
than a hundred miles from the sea. 
With bases in China, the Allies can 
bomb any part of Japan, and this 
bombing has already begun. Most 
Japanese cities are located on or near 
the coast. Of the forty-five largest 
cities in Japan, forty-two can be 
shelled by the 16-inch naval guns of 
Allied warships. 

Japan’s birthrate is the highest in 
the world Her 73,000,000 people 
live crowded in cities or on small 
farms. To support her large popula- 
tion, Japan needed food and raw 
materials from other places. 


Te: word Japan comes from the 


JAPAN’S WARRIOR LEADERS 


Japan decided to take what she 
wanted by going to war. 

Japanese leaders could have im 
proved conditions for their people by 
peaceful means, such as by building 
up their trade. But they were the 
warrior type and did not want to 
cooperate with other nations. They 
wanted to defeat other nations by 
war, then take what they pleased. 

The Japanese are a mixed race, of 
Mongol] and Malay descent. 

Until the sixth century the Japa- 
nese were a barbarian people, with- 
out a written language or culture. 
Then Chinese from Korea began to 
come to Japan 

The Chinese introduced a written 
language into Japan, anc an alphabet 
which the Japanese still use. Chinese 
priests brought the Buddhist religion 
tu Japan. Printing, painting, even 





JAPAN 





sericulture* were introduced to 
Japan by the Chinese. 

History, as taught in Japanese 
schools, states that the first Emperor 
of Japan was Jimmu Tenno. He was 
supposed to be a descendant of Ama- 
terasu, the Sun Goddess. 

By the 12th century, the Emperors 
of Japan had become mere figure- 
heads They had no power. Japan 
became a feudal state, composed of 
three hundred separate clans. Over 
all these clans was a shogun, or gen- 
eralissimo, who ruled in the name of 
the powerless Emperor. 

For 700 years, shoguns of one clan 
or another ruled Japan. Civil war be- 
tween rival daimyo, or feudal lords, 
was frequent. Each clan fought to be 


- te 


supreme over the others. The actual 
fighting was done by knights called 
samurai, which means “one who 
serves.” Samurai could behead at 
sight peasants or commoners who 
showed them disrespect. 

In 1542, some Portuguese ships 
were wrecked in Japanese waters. So 
Europeans, mainly traders and mis- 
sionaries, began to come to Japan. 
Many Japanese became Christians, 
but most did not, and bloody reli- 
gious wars followed. 

In 1637, the shogun Iyeyasu de- 
cided to get rid of the Western influ- 
ence in Japan. He expelled all for- 
eigners from the country. He wiped 
out Christianity in Japan by wide- 
spread slaughter. Of the thousands of 
Japanese Christian converts, not one 
was spared. 


A SEALED COUNTRY 


For 216 years, no Japanese was 
allowed to leave the country, and 
no foreigner was permitted to enter 
Japan. No ship over 150 tons could 
be built— all larger ships were de- 
stroyed. The penalty for trying to 
reach a neighboring shore was death. 
Japan was a sealed country. 

Then in 1853, an. American naval 

officer, Commodore Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry, burst open the sealed 
door of Japan. 
_ With a squadron of four warships 
and 560 men, Perry demanded that 
the Japanese open diplomatic rela- 
tions with the U. S. The Japanese 
shogun agreed. Japan again opened 
its door to the West. 

Ruling Japan at this time was the 
weak Tokugawa Shogunate,* which 
had been in power since 1600. It 
collapsed because it was too old and 
corrupt to meet Japan’s new respon- 
sibilities as a world power. 

Two rival clans of the Tokugawas 

the Satsumas and Choshus — over- 
threw the Tokugawa Shogunate and 
established a new order. But they 
needed a symbol of power, a figure- 
head of government. For this sym- 
bol, they chose the almost forgotten 
Emperor. | 

The Emperor at this time (1868) 
was 16-year-old Mutsuhito. He was 


given supreme power and authority. 


He issued a “Charter Oath” which 
granted a constitution and estab- 
lished a parliament. 

After his death, Mutsuhito became 
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British Combine 


Emperor Hirohito of Japan riding in the state coach with the 
puppet Emperor of Manchukuo (Manchuria) in parade in Tekyo. 


known as Meiji (Enlightened Rule ) 
His restoration to power is called the 
“Meiji Restoration” and is a great 
event in Japanese history 

The Meiji era (1868-1912) has 
been called the golden age of mod- 
ern Japan. Under their new emperor, 
the Japanese set out to catch up with 
the West — and to beat it 


JAPAN GOES MODERN 


To modernize the country the 
brought in hundreds of foreign ex 
perts. A strong army and navy was 
built up. Compulsory education was 
adopted. Factories, mines, and ship 
yards were built along modern lines 
In a period of 30 years, the popula- 
tion doubled, from 30 million to 60 
million. More than 90 per cent of the 
Japanese people are literate.* 

From a fevdal, backward nation 
Japan changed to a modern, indus- 
trial state. The change was too quick 
While the country grew modern, the 
minds of the Japanese people did 
not Civilization in their hands be- 
came like a clever toy in the hands 
of a backward child. They did not 
understand the meaning of progress, 
because they had not paid the price 
of time to learn it 


How strong is Japan today? The 


best answer we can give to this ques- 
tion is that Japan is not as strong as 
the Japs say, nor as weak as some 
Americans think. 

As an industrial power, Japan is a 
midget beside the U. S. Japan’s pro- 
duction during 1943 is estimated at 
$11,000,000,000 worth of goods. 
US. production during that year 
was $135,000,000,000 roughly 12 
times as much 

Japan is short of machine tools. 
precision instruments and tool steels. 
Factories iu’ Japan are small and 
many small parts are made in homes 
for factory assembly. Yet for eight 
years Japan has managed to produce 
enuugh war materials to wage war 
against China and for almost three 
years against Britain and the U. S. 
Japan has managed to do this by 
drastically lowering the standard of 
living of her people. But the Japa- 
nese people do not complain. They 
helieve what their leaders tell them 

that Japan has a “divine mission” 
to rule the earth 

Although Japan’s industry is small. 
it is new and efficient Japan has, 
within her conquered areas in Asia 
and the Pacific. every important raw 
material fo: war 

Within 13 weeks after Pearl Har- 


bor, Japan had acquired all the raw 
materials she needed. When the Japs 
conquered the Philippines, Malaya, 
Thailand, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
and Burma, they won the world’s 
richest empire in natural resources. 
These resources include oil, tin, rub- 
ber, lead, aluminum, tungsten, man- 
ganese, and chrome. 

There is still another resource 
which the Japs won by conquest - 
this is manpower. 

In the conquered areas of Asia and 
the Pacific, Japan rules some 400,- 
000,000 people. 

Japan uses these conquered people 
to operate the mines, oil refineries, 
and factories of the conquered 
nations. 

Nearly all of these resources are 
used by Japan for her war machine — 
for tanks, guns. planes, ammunition, 
ships. 

The ships are needed to bring raw 
materials to Japan. Now Allied subs 
are torpedoing ships faster than the 
Japs can build them. 


THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


In normal times, the Japanese 
people are engaged mainly in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, the raising 
of silkworms and the making of raw 
silk. 

The United States was Japan’s best 
customer for raw silk Today, the 
great Japanese silk industry has 
come almost to a standstill. 

Agriculture is of major importance 
to the Japanese. Eight million acres 
of Japanese soil are given to the pro- 
duction of rice. Barley, a winter crop 
on rice paddies, is second in impor 
tance. 

Beside rice and barley, fish is the 
major item in the Jap diet. Japan has 
more fisherme:, than any other coun- 
try in the world. 

Shark, tuna, salmon, bonita and 
crab are all caught in Japanese or 
Siberian waters 

Floating canneries accompany the 
large fishing fleets so that there is no 
danger of spoilage before the catch 
iy brought home. 

The Japanese people have been 
told that they are fighting a hundred 
year war. They believe it. They are 
prepared to see 5,000,000 of their 
number die in order that Japan may 
wits, They celebrate Pearl Harbor, 


not once a year, but on the eighth 
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day of every month. Pear! Harbor 
occurred on December 8, Japanese 
time. 

The Japanese eats one-third of 
what he used to. He works a ninety- 
eight-hour week, and gets two days 
off each month. He wears wood-fibre 
clothes and shoes made of cardboard. 
Milk is only for invalids and babies. 
One egg a month may be bought. 

Education in Japan is compulsory, 
and schooling starts at the age of six. 
For the first six years students learn 
the 3,000 basic characters of the 
Japanese language. 

They are taught, as all Japanese 
are, that the Emperor is a god. They 
are told that the Japanese are a race 
of gods and superior to all other 
earthly humans. 

All but a few Japanese believe this. 
Those who do not believe it dare not 
express their disbelief. They do not 
have freedom of speech. Newspapers, 
books and movies are all propaganda. 
The government tries to prevent 
honest thinking by “thought control.” 
This is accomplished by a strict cen- 
sorship of newspapers, books, maga- 
zines, radio and movies. Japanese 
people who show the slightest signs 
of wanting to learn the truth, are 
arrested for having “dangerous 
thoughts.” 


THE EMPEROR 


The first modern Emperor of Japan 
was Mutsuhito, who died in 1912. 
The name chosen for his reign was 
Meiji which means Enlightened Rule. 

His son, the Emperor Yoshito, 
chose the reign name of Taisho 
(Great Righteousness). He ruled 
from 1912 to 1926 and this period is 
called the Taisho era. The present 
Emperor of Japan is Hirohito — born 
in 1901 and sucgeeded to the throne 
in 1926. The name he chose for his 
reign is Showa, which mean Enlight- 
ened Peace! 

The name of the Emperor, Hiro- 
hito, is too sacred to print. Few Japa- 
nese even know the Emperor by this 
name. Instead they call him Incar- 
nate God, Upper Exalted Foremost 
Being, and Honorable Son of Heaven. 

Emperor worship is the force that 
unites all Japanese, rich or poor, The 
Emperor is the center of a religion 
called Shinto, which means “the way 
of the gods.” 

According to the Shinto religion, 
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the Emperor is the guardian of the 
sacred jewels which were used to 
lure the sun goddess out of her cave, 
thus restoring light to the world. He 
also guards the sacred sword, which 
was found in the tail of a dragon. 
The Japanese people believe this. 
They are taught from childhood to 
worship their Emperor as God. 

Yet this little man does not rule 


PM map. Copyright 1944 by Field Publications 


Japan. He is only the symbol of 
power. 

The true rulers ot Japan are the 
militarists of the Japanese army and 
navy. 


Our Theme Article next week, un- 
der the title of “Japan — the enemy” 
—will tell how the warrior class 
seized control of Japan. 
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By CHARLIE MAY SIMON 
PART I. 


OUNG Andrew stood before a 
V ince campfire and held out his 

hands to warm them. All around 
him the snow fell, and the wind 
howled like a wild animal in pain. 
The older men of the camp were rest- 
less, walking up and down. It was 
the kind of day when they wanted to 
be within their own four walls, be- 
side their own hearths at the Fort of 
Boonesborough. For a month they 
had been camping here, on the Lick- 
ing River, making salt from the water 
of Blue Lick Springs. Andrew won- 
dered how much water they had 
boiled in the big brass kettles to make 
the thirty thousand bushels of salt 
now ready to take back to the fort. 
It was enough to float a sailing ship, 
he was sure. 

“The others from the fort ought to 
be here any day to relieve us,” one 
of the men spoke up. 

“Well, they can’t come too soon 
for me,” another said. 

They talked then of Daniel Boone, 
their leader, and wondered when he 
would return. He had set out on his 
horse early that morning to track 
down a buffalo in the canebrakes. 
The sun was low in the sky and still 
he had not come back. 

“He'll come, all right,” young An- 
drew said loyally. “He'll come and 
his horse will be loaded down with 
buffalo meat, for old tick-licker, that 


Miustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


“t's Daniel Boone with the Indians, ~ 
all painted and dressed for war.” 





gun of his, never misses a shot.” 

Andrew Johnson had followed 
Daniel Boone to the wilderness of 
Kentucky three years before, in the 
year of 1775. He would have followed 
him to the ends of the earth, if nec- 
essary. 

“Yonder comes the relief party 
now,” one of the men shouted. “Lis- 
ten! Can’t you hear the beat of their 
horses’ hoofs?” 

The men were silent, listening 
through the sound of the falling snow 
and the wind in the trees, to the 
faint rumbling sound of marching 
men and horses. Some were so eager 
to start out for the fort that they be- 
gan to gather up their guns and blan- 
kets then and there. 

“It’s Daniel Boone,” Andrew said 
in surprise when he saw the horse- 
men turn the bend in the trail. “Dan- 
iel Boone with the Indians all painted 
and dressed for war! Daniel Boone, 
a prisoner of the Shawnees!” 

He could not believe his eyes. And 
he could not believe his ears when 
Daniel Boone began to speak. 

“Put down your guns, men,” Boone 
shouted to them. “If you shoot you'll 
all be killed. You are surrounded by 
Indians and I've agreed, if they treat 
you well, you will surrender.” 

Daniel Boone asking them to sur- 
render without a fight! Andrew 
looked about him. The men were 
muttering among themselves. What 
right had Daniel Boone to surrender 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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A Lewis 


MERIWETHER LEWIS (1774-1809) 
WILLIAM CLARK (1770-1838) 


Explorers of the West 


HE Lewis and Clark Expedition estab- 
lished our title to the vast Louisiana 
Territory and the Oregon lands as well. 
It covered 8,000 miles in a little over 
two years, lost only one man, and cost 
the nation but $2,500. 

The success of this expedition was due 
to the combined skill of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis, President Jefferson’s sec- 
retary; Lieutenant William Clark, brother 
of George Rogers Clark, the conqueror 
of the Northwest, and Sacajawea, young 
Indian woman who served as their guide 
on the dangerous journey. 

Lewis became Governor of Louisiana 
and served with distinction until his mys- 
terious death near Nashville, Tennessee, 
while on a trip to Washington. 

Clark was named brigadier general 
of militia for Lovisiana and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs at St. Louis. He de- 
clined to succeed Lewis as Governor of 
Louisiana, but later accepted an appoint- 
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1. After spending the winter at Mandan, 
dP, Dakota, the men started westward in April, 
@ 1805. With them was the interpreter, Char- 

BAA bonneay, his wife Sacajawea, and her baby. 
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| 2. Only Sacajawea had any idea 
of where they were. Sometimes 
a the canoes upset in the dangerous 
waters and supplies were lost. 
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ment as Governor of Missouri Territory. 












3. Pushing into the mountains 
on foot the starving men were 
saved when they met Sho- 
‘shone Indians whose chief 
was Sacajawea’s brother! 



































5. On the return trip, which took 

but one-third as much time, they 

were attacked by hostile Indians, 
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bitter hardship the company reached the 
Columbia River, where they built canoes and paddled down to 
the Pacific on November 7, 1805. 






























During World War I (1914- 


1918), a serious problem faced | 


American manufacturers of war 
materials and weapons. How 
could they ship their equipment 
to the battle areas of France, 
and prevent corrosion from dam- 
aging the metal? They knew 
that the contains 
enough vapor to ruin 


atmosphere 
water 


metal equipment during its long | 


trip overseas. 

Their solution to this prob- 
lem was to coat all metal parts 
with thick oil or grease to pre- 
vent corrosion. To do this re- 


quired considerable time and | 


labor. And even more work was 
required to remove the thick 
grease or oil when the equip- 
ment reached its destination. 
Today equipment is ready for 
use as soon as the package or 
crate is opened. There is no 
longer any need to pack all the 
metal parts in oil and grease. 


Thanks to Dr. Walter A. 
Patrick, Professor of Physical 
Chemistry at Johns Hopkins 


University, we can ship metal 
equipment safely and conven- 
iently by placing silica gel in- 
side the wrapping for each piece 
of equipment. 

One or more small bags con- 
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DEHYDRATED PACKAGING 


taining silica gel are placed 
with each piece of equipment, 
and then the whole thing is 
wrapped in heavy, moisture-re- 
sistant paper, metal foil, or plio- 
film. A whole airplane engine 
can be protected this way. 

The equipment reaches the 
battlefronts as clean and as free 
of corrosion as the day it was 
shipped. This removal of water 
vapor is known a’ dehydration. 

How can one tell that the 
dehydrating action is taking 
place? The bag containing silica 
gel is impregnated with a 
chemical called cobalt chloride. 
Because of this chemical, the 
color of the bag changes from 
deep blue when dry to lavender 
when the silica gel is working, 
and finally to pink. 

Water vapor is a gas, and the 
action of silica gel is called 
ADsorption, not ABsorption. 
This is the correct chemical 
term to describe this action. 

Silica gel will absorb approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of its weight 
of water yet remains dry to the 
touch. It has been estimated 
that 1 cubic inch has a porous 
surface area of about 50,000 sq. 


| ft. 


Silica gel is a prepared form 
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The Davison Chemical Corp. 


TYPEWRITER, PREPARED FOR SHIPMENT OVERSEAS, WRAPPED IN 
METAL FOIL WITH TWO PACKAGES OF PROTEK-SORB SILICA GEL. 





ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 





Boiling .by Cooling 


“T’ve heard,” said Nick, “that 
it takes longer to boil eggs and 
less time to boil water while 
flying in an airplane than it 
does to do these things in a 
kitchen on the ground. Why?” 

“When the ground is near 
sea level, it takes longer for 
water to come to a boil. But 


when it does boil, it is hotter | 


than the same amount of water 
would be at 10,000 feet,” Tech 
replied. 

“Wait a minute. I’ve learned 
that water always boils at 
100°C or 212°F,” Nick ob- 
jected. 

“Not always,” Tech answered. 
“That is true only when the 
pressure of the air or vapor 
above the surface of the water 
is about 14.7 pounds per square 
inch. At 10,000 feet, the pres- 
sure is only 10 pounds per 
square inch, and water at that 
height boils at 89°C or 192°F.” 

“It’s too bad we can’t go up 








of silicon dioxide having an ex- 
tremely porous structure. It is 
made by mixing an acid of un- 
revealed concentration with a 
soluble silicate. Sulphuric acid 
and sodium ssilicate (water 
glass) can be used. 

This mixture, called hydrosol, 
is allowed to set until it forms 
a jelly-like mass called hydrogel. 
It is then broken into small 
lumps, thoroughly washed to re- 
move excess and undesirable 
chemical residues, dried, 
crushed, and activated. 

Activation is accomplished by 
heating the silica gel in an oven 


for several hours or by blowing | 


hot air through it. The tempera- 
ture can vary from 250°F to 
350°F, depending upon the 


| length of time allowed for this 
| process. After use as a dehy- 


drating agent, silica gel can be 
regenerated by repeating the 
process of activation. 

















that high ourselves to prove it.” 

“Would you like to see me 
boil water by cooling it?” 

“I'd like to know how you 
could do that,” said Nick. 

“By reducing the vapor pres- 
sure on its surface. Watch.” 

Tech took a 1000 cc. round- 
bottom, pyrex Florence flask 
and filled it half: full of water. 
“The round bottom is less apt 
to shatter under reduced pres- 
sure than the flat bottom type,” 
Tech explained. 

After setting the flask in a 
clamp on a ring stand, he 
heated the water until it boiled. 

When he removed the flame 
of the Bunsen burner, the water 
stopped boiling. Then he in- 
serted a solid stopper. 

Next he inverted the flask 


until the neck was below the 
surface to insure a perfect seal. 

“I'll pour ice-cold water over 
the upturned bottom of the 
flask to condense the vapor and 
lower the pressure inside,” Tech 
announced. When he did so the 
water began to boil as violently 
as if heated. 


mitted Nick. 








over a jar of water, lowering it 


“I guess that proves it,” ad- 
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The idea of a fort on 
wheels, from which 
men could fight while 
they themselves were 
protected, is an old 
one. Early weapons 
of this type were 
easily stopped by 
mud, uneven ground, 
or obstacles. 



















Century 
War Machine 














The real ancestor of the modern England bought some of these tractors for study in 1916, and 
tank was the American farm trac- after many tests, finally produced the “tank,” much like those 
tor. This brought together the two we have today. To keep it secret the British told people that 


things that were necessary—the the factory was making water tanks for Russia, which is the 
gasoline engine reason for the name. . 

and the endless 
belt or “Cater- 
pillar” tread, 
which kept it 
moving in spite 
of soft or rough 
ground, 




























Weeven have great 


Thi b ht 
lis war brough oh “amphibian” tanks 


stronger, faster, more 
heavily armed tanks, 
of many sizes and 
types — each built for? 


—tanks that can 
travel either on 
water or land. 
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Tanks use dozens of electrical devices— 
many of them made by Westinghouse. 
They have almost as many lights as a 
small house. Crew members talk with 
each other by telephone and with other 
tanks by radio. 


American tanks have one great advantage over all others—the tank gun 
stabilizer, developed and built by Westinghouse. Thanks to this stabilizer, our 
tanks can move at full speed over the roughest ground, and their guns will 
stay pointed at the target. This, the Army says makes our shooting five times 
more effective—a very important contribution to Victory. 














TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network, 


Would you like a large copy of this picture-story (without adver- 4 
tising) for your school room? Ask your teacher to-write for picture- es In OUuUSE 
story JS 114, to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


facturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Official U. 8S. Navy phot 


AIRCREWMAN JAMES ALARDO MANS .50 CAL. MACHINE GUN ON 
A CHANCE VOUGHT KINGFISHER. GLEAMING TUBULAR DEVICE ON 
BARREL OF GUN KEEPS GUNNER FROM BEING BLINDED BY FLASH 


AIRCREWMEN 


Combat re rts fh the | vt gunne! d Homan 
cihe ve to ed the N \ | ircrewman s job is l 
spotlight ‘ ! nw ' tensive ne With his ¢ Os 
mal th ets nd ( t oO! > il. ma hine Mu tive ill 
pits of R rim bh il rs I im must d plane 
dive-b ‘ ti ) t iy to the target vhile 
engine | ti r the target nd then 

These t rs | to the carrie! 
subtracted ot ot Zeros e pilot firing the fixed guns 
the total hye | pi the ings an miy fire 

Ever traight ead. But most enemy 
pee lor ! i piane att ks are made from the 
ule seat } sick r the eal All oT vhich 
uerii ‘ V livin D means that ircrewman 
the LD ti SBD ri cloe t let his gu grov cold 
diver SB2( t \venger he doesn't get a chance to 
TRE ‘ i 7 nt \ he my the Zeros Horng } 
alse operate adi d vias Fighting 4 modern war is not 
eqip ‘ } ; " ; one-man iol Pilot nd ‘nT 


THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 








Tithe 


crewmen know that it 
teamwork all through the mis- 
sion, from take-off to landing. 
During the final part of their 
training. they learn to fly as a 
combat team. The gunner gets 
to know almost before the pilot 
does which way he is going to 


bank and turn. He becomes 
“the eyes in the back of the 
pilot’s head.” 

The pilot, in turn, learns to 


give his gunner the best chances 
for a shot at the enemy. Long 
before they go into battle, pilot 
and aircrewman have 
welded into a hard-hitting com- 
bat team 

On Catalinas, 
other 
crewmen are 


been 


Coronados and 
multi-engine ships, air- 
machinist’s 
mates, trained to keep the plane 


in flying shape, and ordnance- 


also 


men, who specialize in guns. 

A defective radio tube, a 
plugged oil line, or a jammed 
gun, can be just as disastrous as 


a burst of Jap slugs in the gas 


tank or engine. Air combat is | 
only part of the aircrewman’s | 
job — the rest of the time he 


performs the work of -his rate — 
radioman, machinist’s mate. or 
ordnanceman 

Half of his Nav; 
spent learning one of those three 


. a 
technician §s iobs 


The Navy Way 


Che fledgling aircrewman 


hy ot 


pends 6 to 8 weeks at 
amp, learning the ways of the 
Navy 


lec hnic al 


Here he is selected for 


Training School 


where he spends five months 
learning radK ordnance iT 
plane mechanics 

Next step is Naval Air Gun- 
er 's s\ hool Here Ti; le ims {fo 
take apart and fire every type 
of ircraft gun used by the 
Navy. standing still or in flight 

After five weeks of this he is 
awarded the air gunner’s sleeve 
wings. which is not a rating but 
a mark of proficien vith air- 
craft weapons 


The last lap of an aircrew 


training is two 
duty with an operational squad- 
ron somewhere in Florida. Here 
pilot, and aircrewman 
learn to fly and fight as a 


gle combat 


mans 


plane, 
sin- 
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Who's a “static bend- 
er’? 


A radio operator. 


Next Week: Who are 


‘chairborne troops?” 











training is “more than 80.” 


months’ i 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





A new 27 ,000-ton 
class carrier is on her 
join the fleet in the battle zone 
The Navy won't 
name, nor the number of planes 
she will carry. The Navy 


' 
buss¢ 


way to 
release her 
Savs 


Essex-class carriers are clean, 
fast, and murderously 
Because of their 
air-tight compartments, they are 
hard babies to sink. 

The Navy 


soon combine 


armed 
honeycomb of 


hints that it will 
the tea- 


tures of the Essex type flat-top 


Carrie! 


with the battleship power of 
the South Dakota type battle- 
wagons. The result will be a 


42.000 ton “hattleship carrier.’ 
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Now that their robot-launch- 


ing platforms on the Channel 
been destroyed or 


captured, the 


found another method te 


coast hav e 
(,ermans have 


laun hy 


robot bombs. Latest robot at- 
tacks are being launched from 
specially equipped Heinkel IlIs 
Hying over the North Sea. hl 


this way, robots launched from 
planes can be flung against Eng 


land as long as the enemy ha 


airfields within Germany. But 
the Germans have only a few 
planes they can spare for this 


iob 
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Initiative - The Foundation of Democracy 





’ | When young “Red” 
65, Smith, eighth grader 
| qF } at Central School 


| ” \ . . . 
} ry nf ' } sit S wit h \' rinkled 
fe Se, brow, planning 


_ tricky plays for h 





football team, he is 
exercising his constitutional right to the 
‘pursuit of happiness.”’ His happiness, in 
this particular instance, is trying to beat t] 
] l teams. And that is the 


daylights out of riv: 
basis of our whole democrat 





> competitive 
system. It’s the reason that no record, in 
any branch of our economic life, is safe in 
this country. No indusirial record. No 
scientific record. No en neering record 
No farm prod ction record. No war, record. 

Our kind of democracy gives us th 
privilege of initiative. In America we are 
free to go ahead and do things—free to 
compete for leadership in any walk of life. 


We are taught to believe that nothing is 
good that it can’t be done or made 
better. And that same initiative—that 
competitive spirit of free men—that ever- 


lasting urge to make the best heticr, bred 
in the hearts of millions of Americans 
has made the U. S. the greatest nation on 
1e face of the earth, in peace and in WAR 
The youth of America learns initiative 
ily on our fields of sports. Out there, 
where “‘the best man wins,”’ they develop 
the will-to-win, the never-say-die spirit, 
that makes them fight till the last man is 
out—till the final gun of the last quarter 
last bell of the last round—the last 
shot of the last long set—the last stride 
of the last lap. 


as Our competitive 

| wy <2 

i wwe, a | sports burn this 

| vt, a 

BH 

L = | bodies, and agilities 
and skills in the use 

of those bodies, they also develop priceless 

qualities of self-confidence and determina- 


ijon—and a deep-seated love for the ways 
of American democracy. 


initiative into our 
boys. While they 
develop fine, strong 





It is this love of mdependence—this 


freedom to compete on even terms for any 

prize worthwhile, developed in our youth 

by pur competitive sports, that is the 

greatest safeguard 

——- of our democratic 

__| ways, in this age of 
—? sinister change. 





Carried intoman- 
hood it will give us 
——J a mighty bulwark 

against any inva- 
icred tenets of the American 
way of life - whether from without or 


sion of the 
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IT’S WILSON TODAY 

IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Andrew Shut-His-Eyes 
(Continued from page 8) 


tor them? What did he mean, lead- 
ing the Indians to their camp and 
telling them to lay down their arms? 
Then Andrew looked up at, his 
leader, sitting on his horse beside 
Blacktish, chief of the Shawnees. His 
face was as calm as the Indian faces 
about him. but when he turned to 
look down at Andrew, there was 
something about the keen blue eyes 
that seemed to be trying to speak. 

“Whatever he’s about, I'll follow 
him,” the boy thought, putting down 
his gun. 

The other men stood in a circle 
and stacked their guns against his. 

Young Andrew kept his eyes to 
the ground as he was marched away 
trom the camp, seeing only the snow- 
covered ground with the prints of 
moccasined feet and horses’ hoofs 
about it. He could feel the presence 
of the tall, painted warriors who 
were walking beside him, watching 
his every move to keep him from 
trying to escape Ahead of him rode 
Danie] Boone with Chief Blackfish. 
The two were talking and joking as 
if they had been friends all their 
lives, and the Indian’s black slave, 
Pompey, rode between them, trans- 
lating from one tu the other. 

“Even if they did capture Dan’, 


he could have led the Indians away 
from our camp instead of right in it,” 
one of the salt-makers muttered. 

“At least he might have given us 
some warning when he came near. 
We vould have got away then,” an- 
other said. 

The warriors, who guarded them as 
they marched, could not understand 
their words. They were busy talking 
among themselves in their strange 
jab’ . bur it was easy to know they 
were pleased with themselves to have 
twenty-eight strong, healthy prison- 
ers who had given themselves up 
without a struggle. 

This was not the way Andrew 
johnson had planned to return to the 
fort at Boonesborough. 

“Yes,” he heard the slow draw! of 
Danie] Boone ahead of him, talking- 
loud over the complaining voices of 
his men. “That fort at Boonesborough 
is a good, strong one. Why it would 
take ten times the men you've got 
here, to raid it. 

The slave Pompey repeated these 
word. in Shawnee to the Chief. 

Andrew thought of the fort they 
nad left a month ago. Once it had 
been strong, but somehow, there had 
been so many other things to do, 
planting the crops, hunting game for 
their meat, making salt and hauling 
water that they had let it go down. 
The gates sagged on the hinges, the 
logs of the palisade were rotting and 
falling away, two block houses were 
in need of repair. And there wasn't 
even enough water to last two days. 

They came to the place where the 
trail forked and the men paused. 
Would they turn toward the fort at 
Boonesborough, or would the Indi 
ans go back to thei: own camp in the 
North, satisfied with their capture? 
Why there was no one to defend the 


fort, even if it were strong. Here 
were twenty-eight men caught out- 
side the palisade, and thirty move at 
least were on their way now to re- 
lieve them, in the salt-making. There 
was scarcely anyone left but the old 
folks and women and children. They, 
would be massacred if the Indians 
turned that way. Andrew held his 
breath, wondering if the warrior next 
to him could hear his heart pound. 
“Now my advice would be to wait 
till spring before you risk so many 
of your men on that attack,” Daniel 
Boone was saying as if the Indians 
had not a better friend in the world. 
Now Andrew Johnson knew the 
message the older man was trying to 
give him when he turned his keen 
blue eyes upon him. The Indians 
were on the warpath, starting out to 
raid the fort. Boone had led them to 
camp at Blue Lick to save the fort 
until a word of warning could reach 
them The first man to escape must 
carry this warning to them. Andrew 
johnson began making his plans. 
Blackfish turned his horse in the 
direction of the Indian camp in the 
north, and the warriors and captives 
followed. The warriors chattered 
more than ever now and they said 
the word “gauntlet” more than once. 
One picked up a stick and struck out 
at.the air, as the Indians strike at the 
captive forced to run the gauntlet.* 
Then he turned to Andrew and 
laughed. He hurried his steps as if 
he could scarcely wait to reach the 


Shawnee camp where the torture of 


the prisoners would begin and he 
dashed in front of Andrew, causing 
him to stumble and fall. 

“Pequolly,” the Indian said good 
naturedly. “Pequolly, Little Shut-His- 
Eyes, be careful where you: step.” 


(To be continued next week) 
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Stan MacGovern in New York Post 














We knew that Laytex-insulated wire was good. But actually, no one R \NSULATION AT Ir 
expected any single wire to stand up to all the tough war-usage that guest . S BEsp 
Laytex did. 

Laytex has taken arctic cold, tropic heat, moisture, mold, shock and 
wear, as no other wire has ever done heretofore. It has been used for 
virtually every purpose a wire can be used for—action-tested all over 
the world—and has come out with flying colors. 

Laytex has a proven record of delivering more electricity, more 
dependably, in more jobs than any other wire we know. 

Right now the entire output of Laytex Wires and Cables is going to 
the Armed Forces. But the day is steadily drawing nearer when manvu- U.S. 
facture will be resumed for Buildings, Police and Fire Alarms, Com- 


munications, Signalling, Power, Control, and other exacting services. 





Reg. U. S. Trade Mark 
SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE TO PIONEER A NEW ELECTRICAL ERA WIRES AND CABLES 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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All Standard Schrader Valve 
Caps in use today contain 
this specially designed seal- 
ing unit with a dome-shaped 
rubber washer vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 
these caps are guaranteed 
airtight up to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This mighty midget does 
the work. 





BOYS AND GIRLS OF AMERICA 
.... be Cap Spotters! 


Do your part in saving rubber. See that a cap is on every tire 
valve of your family car as well as your bicycle 


TRICK BOOKLET —itiuscrared above contains two dozen balanc- 


ing tricks—with which to amuse your friends. Ic shows too, the 
importa of properly balanced tire pressures. Write for your 
free copy today—to Schrader, General P. O. Box 240, Brooklyn, 
New York 


el vader 


CONTROLS THE AIR 





+ Ths sels the Arf OK 





YOUR family wouldn’t use a water-buffalo if their tires 
gave out? Naturally not—but what would they use if they 
couldn’t get all the new tires needed? Since new tires for 
everyone is still a thing of the future, the situation is 
very serious. 

What should you do about it? See that the present tires 
get good care. Keep them properly inflated at all times— 
for underinflation is the greatest single cause of ruined 
tires, excessive wear, poor mileage, and damage to side 
walls. This applies also to your bicycle tires. 

Combating underinflation is easy. Gauge pressure regu- 
larly. Put air in tires when needed, Seal the valve with a 
Schrader Cap. 

With the Armed forces, the care of tires is a vital issue. 
No pneumatic tire-equipped military vehicle passes inspec- 


tion without a Standard Cap on all tire valves for everybody 
knows their importance. ” scouted down fingertight, a 
Schrader Cap makes an airtight seal up to 250 /bs. pressure. 

Be sure a Standard Cap is on every tire valve. Take care 
of those you have—don’'t lose them by leaving them on 
loosely. If your dealer is temporarily out of Schrader Caps, 
don’t blame him. Try again later, 





A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, RROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














VICTORY QUIZ 


WHAT’S your & ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. NIPPIN’ INTO JAPAN 


How well do you know the enemy? Underline the cor- 
rect endings to each of the following statements to find out. 
Score 2 points each. Total 12. 


1. Japan gets much of her raw materials tor war trom 
(a) Honshu Island; (b) Germany; (c) Netherlands East 
Indies; (d) Australia. 

2. A shogun was a (a) type of rifle; (b) Jap war plane; 
(c) paper sandal; (d) ruler of a clan. 

8. A samurai is a (a) Japanese knight; (b) tea-urn; (c) 
sword for committing hara-kiri; (d) an animal of the soutb- 
west Pacific. 

4. Christianity was introduced in Japan after (a) the 
Japanese saw The Song of Bernadette; (b) Caesar con- 
quered Japan; (c) Hirohito visited Rome; (d) Portuguese 
ships were wrecked off Japan. 

5. The Japanese worship their Emperor because of their 
religion: (a) Shinto; (b) Bingo, (c) Yo Yo; (c) So-so. 

6. In Japan’s golden age (1868-1912), the Japanese (a) 
began to mine gold; (b) went on the gold standard; (c) 
began to modernize and imitate the Western world; (d) be- 
came the leading power of the world 

My score 


2. WHAT TO DO ABOUT GERMANY 


Answer the following questions. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 32 


1. Name the three nations that will occupy Germany. 





2. Who was the Allied commander who said: “We will 
overthrow the Nazi rule, dissolve the Nazi Party and abol- 
ish cruel, oppressive laws”? 

8. Who proposed that all of Germany's heavy industries 
be removed? 

(a) MacArthu: (b) Morgenthau (c) Roy Rogers 

4. Who will govern occupied Germany until] suitable Ger- 
man leaders can be found? 

(a) AMG (b) FDR (c) OPA 

5. Underline the two seaports Poland has through the 
Polish Corridor. 

Memel Gdynia 





Ostend Libau Rotterdam Danzig 


My score 


3. MOVIE PARADE 


Arrange the tollowing “movies” and movie inventions in 
the order in which they were developed by numbering the 
blanks from 1 to 5, No. 1 to be the earliest. Score 1 point 
each. Total, 5. 


___Fastman film 
—____Kinetoscope 
Talkies 
—__Nickelodeons 
Thaumatrope. 





Ae oOPr 





My score 


4. MAP STUDY 


The left hand column is a list ot some Philippine islands, 
the right hand column, a list of cities of each island. Match 
each city with its island. Score 4 points each Total, 16 








1. Panay ——___Davao 
2. Mindanao Baybay 
3. Luzon —_—lloilo 
4. Leyte Manila 
My score 


-5. BACK TO BATAAN 


Complete the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 20 

1. Invading forces of the Philippines were led by (a) 
Nimitz; (b) Halsey; (c) MacArthur. 

2. They invaded the island of (a) Leyte; (b) Luzon; 
(c) Mindanao. 

3 The Japs expected them to invade the island of (a) 
Leyte; (b) Luzon; (c) Mindanao. 

4. Our troops in the Philippines are now about 300 miles 
from (a) Tokyo; (b) Wake; (c) Manila. 


My score 


6. WRAPPED FOR ATTACK 


Answer the following questions. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 15. 
1. In World War 1, why were metal war materials shipped 
in heavy oil or grease? 
(a) to prevent rusting; (b) to prevent breakage; 
(c) to make them sink if the ship was torpedoed. 
2. How is metal equipment shipped today? 
(a) with water wings; (b) with silica gel; 
(c) with jello 
8. What is the removal ot water vapor known as? 
(a) dehydration; (b) hydrophobia; (c) hydrangea. 


My score__._._. 
My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


compatriot (kom-PAY tree-ut), p. 3. Fellow coun- 
tryman. 

gauntlet (GAWNT-let), p. 14. Form of military 
punishment in which the offender ran between two 
rows of men who struck at him with switches and 
clubs. Also spelled gantlet 

literate (LIT-er-it), p. 6. Able to read and write. 

Shogunate (SHOE-gun-ate). p. 5. Office of the 
shoguns. 

sericulture (SER-ih-kul-ture), p. 6. Production of 
raw silk by raising silkworms. From the Latin word 
Sericus, meaning silken. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Kyushu (kew-shoo), p. 5. 

Shikoku (shee-ko-koo), p. 5. 

Honshu (hon-shoo), p. 5. 

Hokkaido (hok-kai-do), p. 5. 

Juichi Terauchi (ju-itch-ee ter-OW-utch-ee), p. 4. 
Leyte (LAY-tee), p. 4. 
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TELESCOPE PRECISION 
is writing pen history. Why? 


They say the Wearever Zenith is making 
pen history. Why? Is it the 14-carat gold 


point? The exclusive “C-Flow” feed? The | 


distinctive beauty of the pen? It is all 
these PLUS . . . something more besides. 
Experts rave about its hidden qualities. 
They liken these to the precision stand- 
ards required for a fine telescope—so ex- 
ceptional is the new value, beauty, writing 
facility of your Wearever Zenith. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc. (Established 1896) 


Panel sat a fe ptbox D> 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In your Sept. 18th issue, I came 
across the article, “Balkans Rocked by 
Russian Blows.” You said that Hungary 
would have to give up stolen territory 
from Romania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. According to history, this 
territory belonged to Hungary for the 
last one thousand years. She lost it at 
the treaties in 1919. Would you call 
this claiming of one’s rightful posses- 
sion stealing? . 

Irene Mandy, 
Bay Ridge H. S., 
Brooklyn, N_ Y. 





Editor's note: The problem of fixing 
boundaries for the Balkan nations is a 
most difficult one. No solution will satisfy 
every nation. Hungary agreed to join the 
Axis if she could get back some of the 
territory she lost after the last war. Hitler 
was willing to do this, and Hungary 
joined the side of tyranny and terror. That 
side very nearly succeeded in conquering 
the world. Now it is losing, Those respon- 
sible for causing and prolonging this ter- 
rible war certainly cannot expect. to get 
everything they want when the war is over. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In reading our Sept. 18th Junior 
Scholastic we found Hungary listed as 
one of the Balkan states. We cannot find 
Hungary listed as a Balkan nation in 
any of our reference books or geog- 
raphies. Please tell us why you classed 
Hungary as one of the Balkan countries, 

Nancy Carter, 
Charlotte Elementary School, 
Charlotte Court House, Va. 


Editor's note: You are right. Hungary is 
not one of the Balkan nations. 





|Dear Junior Scholastic: 
| In the Oct. 9th issue in the article 
or Palau it was stated that the huge 
| stone discs used for money in Yap were 
| quarried in Palau. It was stated that 
‘some weighed as much as five tons. 
| How could the natives transport these 
heavy discs from Palau to Yap? 

James Christ, 

Room 107, 

Hicksville (N. Y.) Jr. H. S. 

Editor's note: For the heaviest coins, the 

natives obtained the aid of Chinese traders, 
who would transport the coins in their big 
sailing vessels and steamboats. Coins 
weighing two tons and less were often 
transported in native dugouts. Many cap- 
|sized under the great weight. 





GERMANY 


(Concluded from page 2) 


German heart,” the German people 
must be taught respect for the rights of 
other nations. 

The Allied Control Commission has 
been working on the problem of re- 
educating German youth. 

German teachers who lost their jobs 
because they would not teach Nazism, 
would be given their jobs back. German 
men and women under Allied control 
would also teach their compatriots.* 

Textbooks that were used before 
1933 when Hitler came into power 
would probably be used until new 
books could be printed. 

As part of the peace plans, many 
people believe that Germany should be 
forced to pay sums of money, known as 
reparations, for damage inflicted on 
other nations. The Russians may force 
German war criminals to work for them 
to rebuild war-torn areas. 

What is to be done with German 
war criminals? 

Hitler and his henchmen are guilty 
of the mass massacres of some six mil- 
lion innocent civilians. 

The most important official docu- 
ment on the subject is the “Statement 
on Atrocities” issued at the Moscow 
Conference last November. It said: 

“Those officers and men and mem- 
bers of the Nazi party who have been 
responsible for atrocities, massacres, 
and executions will be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable 
deeds were done.” 

Justice would be meted out to the 
guilty according to the laws of the 
country. 


Notice 

The Editor of Junior Scholastic re- 
ceives many letter each week from read- 
ers. These letters are most welcome, 
and each is carefully read by our “Let- 
ters Editor” and also by our chief Edi- 
tor. We cannot publish all letters, but 
will publish those that are likely to in- 
terest a large number of our readers. 

Many pupils write to ask the Editor 
for books, pamphlets, and other research 
material. We get many requests along 
the following line: “Dear Editor — In 
school I have an assignment to get all 
information I can on Sweden, Could 
you help me by sending me some infor- 
mation about Sweden?” 

As much as we would like to serve as 
librarian for pupils who make these 
requests, we cannot do so. We get so 
many requests of this kind that it would 
take the full time of several librarians 
and typists. 
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Pigskin Vaudeville 


OT all the thrills at football games 

these days come from 95-yard runs, 

triple reverses or last-second touchdown 
passes. 

For thousands of tus — especially tor 
those who don’t know the difference 
between a fake buck and a stuffed 
moose — the big thrill is the razzle-daz- 
zle between the halves, featuring snappy 
drum majors, colorful bands in trick 
formations and a unique act or two. 

The modern grid show is an electrify- 
ing spectacle. Thousands of wild cheers 
always greet the sensational swing 
bands of Texas Christian and Southern 
Methodist. 

lowa’s and Carnegie Tech's Scotch 
kiltie bands put on as good a show as 
their football teams. 

Louisiana State fans applaud loudest | 
for musical-comedy and tap-dance rou- 
tines, while Wisconsin and Oklahoma | 
go in for Swiss flag-wavers. 

Mississippi features a living map ol 
the state. Illinois can't be beaten tor 
its group singing. And for precision and 
spine-tingling marching, no one can 
touch Army and Navy. 

On the Pacific Coast, the big col- 
leges go in for colored cheer cards. 
U. C. L. A. offers the snappiest show 
in this respect, One of its favorite tricks 
is to show a design in plain black and 
white; then, suddenly, by turning over 
the cards, flash a full-color shot of “Joe 
Bruin,” the Uclan mascot. 

“Joe” is shown dancing, beating on a 
drum or chasing the mascot of the 
other team. Some of these stunts re- 
quire over 3,500 cards, or rooters. Each 
rooter gets specific instructions on when 
to reveal his colored card for each stunt. 

Split-second timing and endless re- 
hearsals lie behind these shows. And 
they run into big money, too. It costs 
about $4,000 a year to maintain a good- 
sized band, and over the country about 
$10,000,000 is invested in instruments | 
and uniforms. 

Most high schools, of course, haven't | 


the time, the money or the studénts| 
to cut such capers. But they still man-| 
age to put on a good show. The bands | 
may not play as loud or as well, but | 


they wear nice uniforms and execute a 
formation or two. 


And when it comes to cheer leading, | 


we'll take the high school rah-rah lead- 


ers any time. They may not all be as| 


smooth as their college cousins, but 














there are more of them and they do 
fancier things.— H. L. Masi. 


























YEARS 
OF MOVIES. 


On November Ist, the U. S. Post 
Office issued a special three-cent stamp 
commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of motion pictures. The stamp shows 
men and women of the armed forces en- 
joying a movie at an outdoor jungle 
theater. (See cut). 

The movie shown on the jungle 
screen is a vast improvement over the 
one shown to the first motion-picture 
audience in 1894. The first movie “pal- 
ace” was a converted shoe-store on 
Broadway, in New York City. 

The principle of “moving pictures” 
was applied as long ago as 1825 to a 
paper toy peddled on the streets of 
London, a half-penny gadget with the 
high-sounding name of the thauma- 
trope. 


On one side of a piece of cardboard 
was a drawing of a bird cage, on the 
other was the bird. When the cardboard 
disk was twirled rapidly, the bird ap- 
peared to be inside the cage. This works 
on the principle described in Tech- 
Nick-Cues, page 12, in last week's 
Junior Scholastic. 

An improvement on the thaumatrope 
was a toy called the wheel of life or 
the zootrope, invented by a Frenchman 
named Desvignes in 1860. A series of 
drawings was placed on a disc on the 
inside of a drum. The observer would 
look through an eyepiece into the drum 
while the disc was whisked swiftly 
around. 


Later, photographs were used instead 
of drawings. The kinematoscope was 
one of the first machines to use photo- 
graphs. 


In 1878, Edward Muybridge of Cali- 


fornia made an important experiment. 
He set up 24 cameras a foot apart along 
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COUGH 
BLACK OR MENTHOL 





la Cough Drops 


was played in Coopers- 
town, New York, in 1839. 
It was invented by Gen- 
eral Abner Doubleday, 
and it became popular 
very soon after it was in- 
troduced, 


@ Today the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers, which be- 
came popular soon after they were 
introduced in 1847. Try them, and 
see why they were the favorite even 
when your Dad was a boy. You'll 
like them as much as he did when 
he was your age. They taste just like 
candy. ‘ 


DROPS 
* STILL ONLY 5¢ 











“MOVIE BIRTHDAY” STAMP ISSUED NOV. Ist 


a race course. As galloping horse was 
photographed 24 times as it came down 
the course. The pictures were inserted 
in the zootrope to make a moving pic- 
ture. The horse pranced up and down 
in the middle of the screen. 

The first camera to take a series of 
pictures in rapid succession was the 
photographic gun invented by E. J. 
Marey, of Paris, in 1881. 

At this time, photographs were made 
on negatives of glass. The flexible film 
in common use now was not known. To 
make movies practical, a material that 
was flexible as well as transparent was 
needed. 

The next great step in motion pic- 
ture history came with Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s invention of collodion film. Un- 
like glass, this could be bent. Edison 
used this film for his peephole machine, 
the kinetoscope. Only one person could 
use a kinetoscope at a time. It made use 
of a circular belt of film with perforated 
edges. The film moved along by means 
of a sprocket wheel. This principle is 
still used in present day movie pro- 
jectors and cameras. Edison’s collodion 
film was not quite satisfactory. 

In 1887, Dr. Hannibal Goodwin, a 
minister in Newark, N. J., applied for a 
patent on the use of transparent cellu- 
loid photographic film. At the time of 
the application, George Eastman, a 
manufacturer of photographic equip- 
ment in Rochester, N. Y., began to 
manufacture photographic film made of 
celluloid. 

Now it was necessary to find a way 
te flash the peephole pictures on a 
screen so that a large audience could 
see the motion picture. C. Francis Jen- 
kins, a clerk in the U, S. Treasury De- 
partment, discovered the principle of 
the modern projector. 

Movies were now ready to become 
an important industry. The first movie 
theaters, called nickelodeons because 
of the 5 cents admission, were set up in 
vacant stores and in second-floor lodge 
rooms. By 1905, there were nickelodeons 
in most cities throughout the nation. 

The development of sound devices 
made motion pictures talkies as well as 
movies. The first full-length talkie was 
The Jazz Singer, produced in 1927. 





Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 





Musicals: “Greenwich Village. ~“When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling. ““Music In Man- 
hattan. “Carolina Blues. “Rainbow 
Island. ““Bathing Beauty. ““Sensations 
of 1945. “Step Lively. 

Drama: 
~“Laura. “““Rhapsody 
Have and Have Not. ““None But the 
Lonely Heart. “““An American Romance. 
“~~Song To Remember. ““The Conspira- 
tors. “Thunder Rock. “Frenchman's 





“/“Woman in the Window. | 


In Blue. “To | 


Creek. “Storm Over Lisbon. “Gypsy Wild- 


cat. ““Mrs. Parkington. ““The Seventh | 


Cross. “Dark Mountain. ““Double In- 
demnity. ““Man From Frisco. ““Impa- 
tient Years. ““The Climax. “Arsenic and 
Old Lace. ““Since You Went Away. 
“Dragon Seed. ““Between Two Worlds. 
“Mr. Skeffington. 

Historical: ““1812. ~““Wilson. 

War Pictures: ““A Wing and a Prayer. 
“Till We Méet Again. 

Comedy: ““Princess and Pirate. “Bride 
By Mistake. ““Casanova Brown. ““San 
Diego, I Love You. ““I Love a Soldier. 
“The Doughgirls. ““Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 

Mysteries: ““The Climax. “Soul of a 
Monster. “Pearl of Death. ““Mask of 
Dimitrios. ““The Canterville Ghost. 

Adventure: ““Dangerous Journey. 


DANGEROUS JOURNEY 
“A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


HAVE you ever wanted to travel to 
strange far-off places? Dangerous Jour- 
ney is the next best thing to making the 
trip yourself. 

Armand Denis and Leila Roosevelt 
were four years filming Dangerous 
Journey. They traveled across Africa, 
into Burma and India, and filmed what- 
ever strange sights came their way. 

Dangerous Journey is full of strange 
sights. It’s like a vast circus. See the 
giant mountain tribes of Africa! See the 
tattooed savages, the saucer-lipped na- 
tives! See the capture of wild elephants! 
By all means see the Burmese priestess 
lure a huge cobra out of his lair, and 
give him a great big kiss on his ugly 
forehead! , 

All aboard for Dangerous Journey! 
It should be the most comfortable trip 
you've ever made — and one of the most 
exciting. 


Tryout 


Soldier: “A fellow just picked my 
pocket.” 

Sailor: “What did he get?” 

Soldier: “Practice.” 

Richard Hull, Big Beaver Jr. H. 8., Birmingham, Mic! 
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THE HALLICRAFTERS CO 


Learn more about 
Amateur 


Radio 














®@ You can get a copy of this book by sending a quarter 
to The American Radio Relay League, 38 LaSalle Road, 
West Hartford 7, Connecticut (no stamps, please). 


Send for this Book— 


HOW TO BECOME A 
RADIO AMATEUR 


This splendid book, ‘‘How to Become a Radio Amateur,” is recognized 
as the standard elementary guide for the prospective amateur. It tells 
you everything you want to know about this fascinating hobby — learn- 
ing code signals, sending and receiving and complete details on the 
installation of a simple and inexpensive amateur station. Amateurs are 
off the air during wartime but think of the thrills ahead when they resume 
world wide communications — talking in code and voice to each other 
at points all around the world. 


There's fun for you on the short wave bands. Hallicrafters will have 
the kind of equipment you want — high in performance but not too high 
in price. Hallicrafters sets have been used in all branches of the armed 


services and have figured in most major assaults, helping to save lives. 


by coordinating the land, sea and air attacks. The same kind of sets 
that turned in such brilliant war records will be excellent for amateur use. 


Start your postwar plans for participation in amateur radio now 
by sending for this book. Specify: ‘‘How to Become a Radio 
Amateur''—Book No. SM-2. Price twenty-five cents. Please do 
not send stamps. Send all requests to The American Radio Re- 
lay League, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7. Connecticut. 


+» MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U. $. A. 
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Chop-Chop 


A tramp knocked at a kitchen door 
and asked for food. “How would you 
like a chop?” asked the lady of the 
house. 

“That all depends, ma’am,” said the 
cautious tramp. “Is it pork, lamb or 
wood?” 


Barbara Jean Kuhimann, Garden Village School, 
Houston, Tex. 


EGG-centric 
Diner: “Two eggs, please. Don’t fry 
them a second after the white is cooked. 


Don’t turn them over. Not too much 
fat. Just one pinch of salt and no pep- 
per. Well, what are you waiting for?” 

Waiter: “The hen’s name is Mary. 
Is that all right, sir?” 


Donald Cecil, Central School, Williston, N. D. 


Bill Bored 
Jones: “I can think of one sign that 
ought to be pasted over every letter- 
box in the city.” 
Smith: “What's that?” 


Jones: “Post no bills.” 
Loretta Kraus, Morrill School, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ist PRIZE 

2nd PRIZE... 
4 eee 
4th PRIZE 


$25 War Bond 

$15 in War Stamps 

... +. $10 in War Stamps 
15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 
ne Fitness is — Fitness’’—suitable for framing. II- 


lustrat 


with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


» 
ow 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
7. compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3 Each contestant may submit more than 
. one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 





4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 
5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
‘ correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 















And Spot Cash 


Three boys were boasting about the 
earning capacity of their fathers. The 
first said: “My father can write a few 
lines and call it poetry and sell it for 
$10.” 

“My father,” said the second, “can 


draw a few lines, add a few dots 

and ¢all it music. He sells it for $25.” 
The third scoffed at the others say- 
ing: “That’s nothing. My father is a 
preacher. He can write a few lines, say 
them in church, and it takes six men 
to carry the money down the aisles.” 
Mary Ann Nelson, Everett School. Sioux City, Is. 


Under His Skir 


“Dr. Jekyll, tell me more about the 
other side of your personality.” 

“Scram, kid. You're getting under my 
Hyde.” 


Wayne Jordi, Ulinois Park School, Elgin, MM. 


Food for Thought 


College student: “Joe, bring me some 
brain food. I've got to pass six examina- 
tions tomorrow.” 

Joe: “Okay, take your choice. I have 
headcheese and noodle soup.” 

Clarence Ward, Pawhuska (Okla.) H. 8. 


Okeh 


Father: “Well, son, what did you 
learn in school today?” 
Son (proudly): “I learned to say ‘No, 
sir,” and ‘Yes, sir.’” 
Father: “You did?” 
Son: “Yeah.” 
Lois Welch, Lake City School, Chicago, M1. 


Hannibal’s Animals 


Neighbor: “Did you get to see the ele- 
phants at the circus?” 

Little Boy: “Nope, but they had great 
big horses with their tails sticking out of 
their noses.” 

Nancy Johnson, Central School, Ft. Lauderdale, Fis. 





NOTICE 


We are sorry, but we cannot ac- 
knowledge receipt of every joke. 
All entries submitted are read twice 
by our editors, and the best ones 
are selected for publishing in the 
Some Fun column. 

There is no limit to the number 
of jokes you may send in. Be sure 
to include your name, school, and 
address with each entry. Send con- 
tributions to the JSA Club, Junior 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











In Sheep’s Clothing 
Father: “What happened when you 
asked the boss for a raise?” 
Son: “He acted like a lamb.” 
Father: “What did he say?” 
Son: “Baa-a.” 
Edith Cooper, White Rock School, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Bonnee-bombie 


My bonnie went into a bomber, 
The big-block buster to see. 
She pulled the little red handle. 
O bring back my bonnie to me. 
Don Meyer, Crane Jr. H. 8., Topeka, Kan. 


All-Out 


Young bride: “Darling, when we are 
married I am going to cook and darn 
all your socks.” 

Husband: “Oh, that won’t be neces- 
sary, dear. Just darn them.” 


Jerry Micheels, Westminster (Calif.) School 
Seeing’s Believing 


At a naval training center a pharma- 
cist’s mate was preparing to fingerprint 
a recruit. “Wash your hands,” he in- 
structed. 

“Both of them?” asked the sailor- 
to-be. 

The pharmacist’s mate hesitated. 
Then he said: “No, just one. I want to 


see how you do it.” 
Modene Gibson, Woodrow Wilson School, Bellflower, Calif. 


Winter Boarder 


Summer Boarder: “Why does that 
hog keep trying to come into my room? 
Has he taken a fancy to me?” 

Little Willie: “Oh, no. That’s his 


. . ” 
room in the winter. 
Muriel E. Verrill, Hancock Jr. H. 8., Gray, Maine 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Carol 
Joy Felsher, St. George School, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


In the lounge of a hotel in the Swiss 
Alps an Englishman met a Frenchman. 

“Ah, I’ve heard of you!” exclaimed 
the latter in English. “You are the gen- 
tleman who has climbed the Matter- 
horn! That’s a foot to be proud of.” 

The Englishman smiled. “Pardon me, 
sir,” he said. “You mean feat, do you 
not?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Frenchman in 
even greater excitement. “You. climbed 
it twice!” 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-off; 4-Marne; 7-wilco; 9-at; 10- 
noon; 1li-nu; 12-is; 13-me; 14-jet; 16-ban; 17-mar; 
18-inc.; 19-i.e.; 20-ergo; 23-al; 24-reeds; 26-Savoy; 
27-neo. 

DOWN: 1-ow; 2-fin; 3-Florence; 
ery; 5-nausea; 6-et; 8-Co.; 
Manila; 15-T. R.; 16-bi; 
25-80, 


4-Montgom- 
11-Nijmegen; 13- 
2l-re; 22-ode; 23-as; 
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25. 
27. 
28. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
34. 
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10. 
12. 
14. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
23. 


























. Country where airborne army landed 


to outflank Siegfried Line. 


. German industrial center south of the 


Ruhr. 


. Indefinite article. 
10. 
ll. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
22. 
24. 


Man for whom Pittsburgh was named. 
Cavern. 

Character in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
District Attorney (abbrev.). 

Pen point. 

On top of. 

Ventures. 

Steamship. 

Suffix used to form adjectives from 
nouns. 

Centimeter (abbrev.). 

Board used for gliding over snow. 

A musical] air. 

Full of ink. 

Greek letter M. 

Citrus fruit. 


U. S. 7th Army in south France driving | 


toward 





— Gap. 


| DOWN | . 


Port in Belgium. 

Baltic nation. 

Sixth note of the scale. 

Part of a circle. 

City in Mindanao. 

Compass point. 

Capital of France. 
Advertisement. 

Shelter; dugouts. 

City captured by Patton’s army. 
Native of the Arctic. 

Black-eye, slang. 

Wash thoroughly. 

Third note of the scale. 

Verb to be; first person, present. 
Total. 

Whether. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week, 
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Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 


offers a new edition of The Automobile’ 


User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 






> You Can Get a 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 


THe aAuromosiis 


USER'S GUIDE} 


wits 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 














Customer Research Room 1819 
I~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 7 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page | 
| “AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE'’ j 
| Name . 
| please print | 
| 
ss sincisscilaisatacrvsaesDhinmtnsieetaedvions . | 
| please print ] 

l 
! ES Ee ee ae rem» RE | 
| Stote | 
! Make & Model ] 
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LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp zine, 
stamps om 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


Fans aud Rings 
ay ae Ay rings and emblems. 


se san Wee tly, Doin CATALOG 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, ¥ 








FREE 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—I Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airma@i—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 


CUT IN 


on the fun with 














High School! 


A 72-page handbook of pointers 
for school success by your favorite 
writer, Gay Head. Helpful hints to 
teens, gayly illustrated. 


ONLY 20¢ a copy! 
Order TODAY! 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 E. 42 St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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At every party, Francie Falk 
Would drive the boys away, 


For she was shy and couldn’t talk 


Not knowing what to say. 


ow wig ee me 


But Selma Smith would act with poise 
And was her high school’s queen, 
She learned to mix with girls and boys 


By reading SEVENTEEN. 
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Not so was gay Patricia Pert 
Who scared each boy she passed 
She coyly smiled as if to flirt 
The boys would run, but fast. 








DE oe ACER 


seventeen - 
the exciting new magazine 
for High Sfehool Girls ? 





15¢ on sale at all newsstands first of every month 





If you cannot buy SEVENTEEN at your newsstand, use this coupon— 


SEVENTEEN, Circulation Dept. G, 
400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa, 


I am enclosing $1.50 (check or money order) for which please send me 
SEVENTEEN for 12 months (24 months, $2.50). 
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Japan -- Land and the People; 
Their Attitude Toward the War 


THEME ARTICLE — pp. 5, 6, 7: 


The Land and the People is the first of a two part series 
dealing with Japan. Next week we will take up Japan’s wai 
machine, conquests, the Army, and military government. 

The surprise attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941 brought home 
to us with sharp realization the fact that we did not know 
our enemy. The Japanese had scrupulously studied, imitated, 
and adapted Western ways, yet the prevailing concept of 
Japan was still that of a fairy-like isle populated by quaint, 
little, artistic people. 

It is the aim of these two articles to get pupils to know 
the enemy. In presenting the material to your class, atten- 
tion might be directed to the geographic and psychological 
factors behind Japan’s imperialism and aggression. Map 
study illustrates the striking similarity of Japan’s geograph 
ical situation to Great Britain’s. 

Both powers are small island groups set close to a large 
continent. Since neither power could produce enough raw 
materials to meet their needs, each struck out on a policy 
of imperialism. Like Britain, Japan has become a leading 
maritime nation with ships in every port in the world. 

To get raw materials to feed to her industries, Japan 
seized Korea, later Manchuria, and then part of China. Not 
only was she faced with the problem of a shortage of ma 
terials, but also of finding more land for the surplus popula 
tion that crowded the four small islands. 

To young people who have lived in a democracy all their 
lives, emperors with divine power may seem out of this 
world. 

Examples of the divine right theory in the Western world 
might make the fact more convincing. The divine right of 
kings to rule existed as a principle in one form or another 
from Roman and Greek civilization well up to the time of 
the French Revolution. 

In contemporary times, Hitler’s exploitation of his intui 
tion and inspiration is an illustration of the same idea. Also 
the Nazi belief in the master race theory has its parallel in 
Japan where the Shinto religion teaches that Japan was the 
original motherland of all nations, separated from them by 
an earthquake thousands of years ago. To the Japanese, the 
purpose of this “holy war” is to return the wayward nations 
to the fold to be ruled by the emperor. 

Pupils might make a study of Japanese customs and so 
ciety. We suggest, this week, the study be limited to pre- 
war conditions. Subjects for study would be (a) houses 
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(b) dress: (c) festivals and customs; (c) food; (e) schools; 

(f) agricultural products; (g) manufactured products. 
For your own reading, we recommend the April 1944 

issue of Fortune, given over entirely to a study of Japan. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Trace the military tradition in Japan's history 
2. Why is Japan’s aggression influenced by her (a) re- 
ligion; (b) geography? 

3. What military advantages does Japan enjoy because 
of her (a) location; (b) former conquests in the Pacific? 

4. Was Japan ready for industrialization when she set 
out to catch up with the West? 


5. How does “thought control” help in carrving on a war? 


Fact Questions 
lL. Who was Amaterasu? 
2. What is a shogun? 
3. Who are the Samurai? 
What happened in Japan atter Portuguese ships were 
wrecked in Japanese waters? 
5. What measures were taken to seal Japan from outsid 
ers? 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT GERMANY — pp. 2, 3 


The “What to do about Germany” question is one of the 
most important to be treated in the entire postwar series, 
for on the handling of this question rests the peace of the 
world for many years to come. 

Proposals range from the killing of the total German 
population, as suggested by Clifton Fadiman and Rex Stout, 
to a more or less indulgent treatment of the Germans, as 
supported by H. N. Brailsford, British Laborite, in his 
recent book Our Settlement With Germany. 

By sitting as an AMG committee to organize a village 
government in the Reich, your pupils will come up against 
some of the problems that face statesmen studying this 
important question. The Discussion Questions can be used 
to guide the meeting of the AMG. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Are all Germans, as Lord Vansittart believes, guilty of 
bringing war to the world? Which Germans are the more 
guilty — Gestapo chiefs, owners of munitions factories, sol- 
diers, civilians, Nazi leaders? Rank and file members of the 
Nazi party? Officers of the German High Command? 

2. How can AMG officials tell which Germans to trust 
in giving them government positions? 

3. Is a German soldier guilty of committing an atrocity 
if he acted on the order of a superior officer? 

4. Do you think Germany should be stripped of her heavy 
industry? 

5. Which postwar plan for Germany do you tavor? Can 
you suggest any other plans? 


Fact Questions 


1. How will Germany be divided for occupation? 
2. Who will take over control in occupied areas until 
suitable German leaders can be found? 

3. List two points in Secretary Morgenthau’s plan? 


4. Who is Lord Vansittart? Sumner Welles? 


AIR WEEK—p. 12 


Discussion Questions 


1. What qualifications must a man have to be a good 
tircrewman? 

2. Boys: Would you like to be an aircrewman it you were 
in the Navy now? Is there any other naval job that vou 
prefer? 


Fact Questions 


1. What are two duties of an aircrewman? 
2. What kind of work must an aircrewman do when he 


is not on flying duty? 


3. Why do planes need a rear gunner? 
1. Which fighter ships carrv two men? 


ANDREW SHUT-HIS-EYES — p. 8 


[his short story, written especially tor Junior Scholastic 


by Charlie May Simon, author of Lays of the New Land and 
Song of Tomorrow, is well suited to study of the pioneer 
period in American history classes 

For class activities, pupils might read through the story 
underlining every reference to the period — to the dress, 
language, customs, living conditions. etc. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you believe that Daniel Boone had the right to 
surrender for the rest of his men without consulting them? 


2. Would you have followed Boone as Andrew did? 
3. From the story, what leads you to believe that Boone 
was a highly respected man? 


Fact Questions 


1. What was the weather like when this story took place? 

2. What was Andrew doing in the cabin? 

8. When Boone returned, what did he tell the men? 

4. What reason did Boone have for surrendering to the 
Indians? 

5. What is meant by the gauntlet? 


BATTLE FOR THE PHILIPPINES — p. 4 


To start off discussion pupils might be asked to consider 
these questions: What inspires Americans to fight for their 
country? What inspires the Japanese to fight for their coun- 
try? (Refer to the Theme Article, pp. 5, 6, 7.) The two 
theorie should be contrasted to bring out the strength and 
the merits (or lack of merit) of each. 

In discussion of the Philippine invasion pupils might reter 
to the Theme Article on the Philippines in the Sept. 18 issue 
of Junior Scholastic, pp. 6, 7, for background material. 


Discussion Questions 


1. From study of the map, tell what advantages the 
Japanes have in this battle? What advantages have the 
Americans? 

2. Why were the Leyte Islands selected as the place tor 
launching the invasion instead of Mindanao? 


Fact Questions 


1. How many Americans participated in the invasion? 

2. What is the name of the island on which the first 
landings were made? 

3. Who led the American invasion torces? 

4 Where is Corregidor? 


CONCERNING THE FRONT COVER 


lt you want to give your pupils moe information about 
the heroic action of Pvt. Ernest A. Jenkins, who is pictured 
on our front cover, here it is in the official language of the 
War Department: 

Entering Chateaudun, France, August 16-17, before the 
town was liberated, Pot. Jenkins and the officer he was 
driving, Maj. Charles W Katterman, Pasadena, Calif., 
located and knocked out an enemy gun position by killing 
three and wounding other members of the enemy crew. 
After silencing the gun, Pvt. Jenkins assisted Maj. Katter- 
man in the capture of 15 German soldiers found in a cave. 
Pot Jenkins was credited with assisting notably in the 
capture of the city 





Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 17 


1. NIPPIN’ INTO JAPAN: c, d, a, d, a, c. 

2. WHAT TO DO ABOUT GERMANY: 1-the U. S., Great Britain, Russia; 
2-General Eisenhower; 3-b; 4-a; 5-Gdynia-Danzig 

3 MOVIE PARADE: 3, 2, 5. 4, 1 

4. MAP STUDY: 2, 4, 1, 3. 

5. BACK TO BATAAN: ¢, a, c, « 

6 WRAPPED FOR ATTACK: a, b, a 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 1-Holland; 7-Saar; 8-an; 10-Pitt.; li-cave; 13-Eva; 15-D.A.; 
16-nib; 17-om; 19-dares; 22-S.S.; 24-ish; 25-cm.; 27-ski; 28-aria; 30-inky; 
31-mu; 32-lime; 34-Belfort. 

DOWN: 2-Ostend; 3-Latvia; 4-la, 3-arc; 6-Davao; 9-NE; 10-Paris, 12-ad; 
14-abris; 18-Nancy; 20-Eskimo; 21-shiner; 23-scrub; 26-mi; 28-am; 29-all: 
33-if. 
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Children’s Book Week 


November 12-18 


“United Through Books,” is the theme 
of the 26th annual Children’s Book 
Week to be celebrated this year from 
Nov. 12-18 in the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, Brazil, Nicaragua, Mex- 
ico, Bombay and Casmir, India, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

Book Week is a cooperative effort 
among librarians, teachers, parents, 
booksellers and publishers to promote 
better reading and better books in the 
home. 

This year, with the countries of the 
United Nations invited to participate in 
celebration, emphasis should be placed 
on understanding peoples through 
hooks. 


Suggested Activities 


Plays and Dramatizations: Groups of 
pupils might meet to decide on a fav- 
orite book or short story from which 
they can prepare scenes for class pre- 
sentation. If possible, sufficient time 

should be allotted for memorization and 
assembling of costumes and props. 
Booklists: Pupils might make up a 
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Official Book Week Poster 


list of ten books they would most pre- 
fer to have translated for the boys and 
girls of occupied countries. Pupils might 
discuss the question: What factors will 
I consider in making up my booklist? 












Invitation to a Party 


If you plan to attend either the convention of the National Council for the 
Social Studies at Cleveland, Ohio, or the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, at Columbus, Ohio, on November 23-25, and are 
a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, or World Week magazines, 
in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, including buffet 
supper, on Thanksgiving Day, November 23, as a guest of Scholastic Publica- 
tions. 

Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the English Council con- 
vention. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief, will be host at the Social Studies 
convention. . 

Fill out and mail the coupon below, and we will send you a card of admis- 
sion to the party. The party will start at 5:45 P.M. on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 24, and end before evening session. The place will be stated in 
your card of admission. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE USED......... 


WHICH CONVENTION DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND? 


(C0 National Council of Teachers of English 
at Columbus 

(— National Council for the Social Studies 
at Cleveland 


Send this coupon to: Mr. M. R. Robinson, Publisher 
Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 

Paste it on the back of a penny postcard if you wish. 
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Costume Party: Pupils might come to 
a party or to a book fair dressed as a 
character from a book. If this is not 
practical, the class might sketch cos- 
tumes for characters of favorite books, 
or scenes for display. 

Illustrated Book Reports: An inter- 
esting display can be built around wall 
charts telling plots through pictures. 
Pupils might look for magazine pictures 
that illustrate major events in a book. 
Captions under pictures should give a 
synopsis of the story. Pasted to the chart 
might be a written book report and 
criticism prepared by the pupil. Books 
that have been made into movies like 
Lassie Come Home Again or My Friend 
Flicka will be the easiest to illustrate. 

Quiz Programs: Material studied in 
English classes should provide the 
major part of the subject matter quizzed. 

Library Lesson: A trip to the library 
should be aimed at introducing pupils 
to the new books. A talk might be given 
on the care and handling of books. 

Discussion Groups: Essays or a group 
discussion hour might be built on the 
following question: How do books con- 
tribute towards (a) creating interna- 
tional friendliness and understanding; 
(b) the welfare of the country; (c) 
your personal life? What author would 
you most prefer to meet and why? Do 
you prefer factual books or fiction 
books? Do you learn anything of value 
from comic books? 

Book Fairs: Book fairs might be held 
as part of an exhibit arranged according 
to nations. The exhibit should feature 
examples of folk-songs, dances, the 
country’s art, literature, music. If pos- 
sible, slides, books, and movies should 
be used. 

Book Auction: In classes where pu- 
pils can part with one or two books, 
a book auction might be held as a 
means of circulating more books. The 
teacher or a pupil acts as auctioneer. 
War Saving Stamps might be used as 
money with a bidding limit placed on 
five stamps. 

Games: In extra minutes at the end 
of class periods, pupils might prepare 
charades, enact scenes for other mem- 
bers of the class to identify, or read 
quotations to be guessed by the class. 

Lists of recommended readings may 
be obtained free of charge from The 
Council on Books in Wartime, 40 East 
49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

Colored reproductions, 16x19%”, of 
the cut on this page may be obtained 
for 25 cents apiece. This poster, as well 
as a bookmark bearing the same picture, 
is available from Book Week Headquar- 
ters, 62 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
The Bookmarks sell for $2 per 1000. 
List of specific suggestions for observ- 
ing Book Week is free on request. 
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yn and Home Reading 


1. POPULAR SUBJECTS 


2. LOW CLASS PRICES 


Four SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

publications give your students ad- 

vice on school activities, community 

service, the presidential election—and 

other topics of widespread student 

interest and value! 

Order These Inexpensive Booklets 
for Your Classes Today! 

—_—_—— 


MAKING THE MOST OF HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 
Hi There, High School! By Gay Head. 72 pages. 


The pocket-size primer for new students—a store of infor- 
mation on getting along in high school, taking part in 


activities, streamlined study habits, et 15¢ 


Single copy—20¢. In orders of 10 or more, each.... 
- a 


- 
——_ 


YOUTH COMBATS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Boy dotes Girl—Third Series. By Gay Head. 32 pp. 


Here's how an alert group of students organize and operate 


——<——s§w SO 





their own successful recreation center. Plus more stories on 
jobs, family relationships, dating, etc 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


| 
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JUNIOR HIGH AND THE HOME FRONT 
Bib and Fock Stories. By Gay Head. 32 pages. 


18 lively adventure ries of the energetic ‘“‘Tucker Kids” 
featuring ideas for a me front drives, helping war workers, 
tales from the fighting fronts, et 10 

Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 
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HOW OUR GOVERNMENT WORKS 


Congress of Work, By Scholastic Staff. 32 pac 


A ‘ w our laws are made and the men who 
make t Man y photographs and diagrams. Published 
several rs ago, but still up-to-date 10 

Sing i5¢e. In order of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Bib and Tuck Stories | 





Teachers whose suggestions on the 
use of Junior Scholastic are published 
here will receive a $12 subscription to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. The fol- 
lowing letter comes from Mary Galford, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Mason 
City, Iowa. She writes: 

“Unless articles in Junior Scholastic 
relate to units in the 7th grade social 
science curriculum, the first part of the 
fifty-minute weekly period devoted to 
the magazine is for browsing purposes. 
We adults turn first to what interests us 
in Our magazine reading, and [ like to 
grant the same privilege to my 166 
seventh-grade pupils. 

“For the last part of the period we 
work together 

“If the issue contains material sup- 
|ple menting units in social science cur 
|riculum, the copies are saved until 
|needed when they may be used daily 
and intensively, adding timely material 
‘to the basic text books. 

“There comes a day when pupils or 
subject matter need a change or added 
zest, and then Junior Scholastic is called 
on to give class aid. The superior classes 
profit by having a thirty-minute cross- 
word puzzle contest, which provides 
excellent drill in the use of maps, dic- 
| tionaries and correct spelling. 
| “Another group reads a play or the 
|conversation in ‘Bib and Tuck.’ This 
exercise furnishes drill in correct pro- 
nunciation, entailing further practice in 
the use of the dictionary, since the re- 
quirements of the pupil-selected cast are 
that their parts must be studied care 
fully before reading aloud, as no prac- 
tice in pronunciation is allowed during 
the performance. While the cast is 
studying for a short period, others are 
in Junior Scholastic 
rendition, the audience 
all magazines, thus giving more 





reading elsewhere 
During the 
closes 
practice for their listening habits. 
‘Builders cf America’ furnishes ma 
‘Who is he?’ contest. Pages 
each pupil and the 
names of all the ‘Builders’ thus far pub 
lished are listed on the board by the 
teacher to help in identification. A time 
limit is set for pupils to summarize 
facts for use as clues about their par 
ticular “Builder. The pupil must or 
ganize the material without divulging 
names. Each pupil gives his clues to 
When a member of the class 
‘Builder,’ he 
Chere are some dupli- 
cates in a class of 35, but that only 
e to the fun and details. 
“A popular map exercise requires a 
wall map of the world with a wide mar- 
me Pictures appearing in Junior Scho- 


terial for a 
are distributea to 


the class 
recognizes a writes dow! 


the man’s name 


How We Use Jr. Scholastic 


lastic during the year are cut out, ready 
for use. The page and issue in which 
the picture appears is called out to the 
class. The first pupil to find its loca- 
tion in the issue and its location on the 
map, has the privilege of attaching it 
to the margin of the wall map with 
thumb tacks. Each tack has a red 
green string attached for a guide. This 
guide string directs the eye of the 
observer to “X marks the spot.’ 

“Intensive map drill is a favorite with 
certain classes, when they make their 
own questions to ask the class. Weighty 
questions concerning direction, location, 
physical and relief features, often so 
puzzling to this group, are devised by 
the pupils themselves.” 


Lillian M. Raskin, P. S. 64, 
New York, N. Y., writes: 

“For silent reading periods we use 
Junior Scholastic in class, checking on 
the material studied by means of the 
Victory Quiz. Oral reading and cur- 
rent events periods are conducted by 
the pupils themselves with help from 
the suggestions in Teachers Edition. 

“When the Theme Article happens 
to be on a country we are studying, we 
make a class lesson of it. I have saved 
Theme Articles from previous terms and 
the children use these in their commit 
tee work. 

“In many cases we have cut up the 
Junior Scholatsic issues at the end of 
term and grouped together on a chart 
or in a scrap book, all articles relating to 
one subject or to one country. These 
are used currently for reference, and 
my classes have found them of great 
value for research work, 

“We have a weekly aviation period 
ai which time we read and discuss the 
information given in Ar Week. The 
children have incorporated the material 
in these 
books. 

“When the magazines 
pupils a few minutes look throug): 
them. They turn to the jokes and cross 
word puzzles first. I myself turn to the 
Teachers 


Bronx, 


articles in their airplane scrap 


arrive, | give 


Edition for suggestions in pre 
paring lessons. 

“During relaxation periods we us¢ 
many of the suggested games and activi 
ties and any dramatizations that fit into 
uur class work. 

“When possible, we try to fit the 
magazine in with our English work. My 
pupils have, in past years, written letters 
to children who have sent in letters to 
Junior Scholastic. We make use of the 
Improve Your VocaBuLary feature in 
in our word study.” 









